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LOVE vs. MONEY. 
A NEW-ENGLAND TALE. 

“Here comes Robert from the post office. — 
‘Well Robert what have you got to-day, let me 
see, here is the Observer, the Courant, the 
Times, and a letter for Miss Emily Thomp- 
son.” 

“And who is your correspondent, Emily ?” 
said Mr. T. to his daughter. 

“YT think I can guess,” said Robert, casting a 
side glance at his sister. ; 

“Mr. Roscoe must have been in New-Haven 
s ays since.” 





5 ee ! said Mr. 7; iitought’ we were dite emo . 


rid of the fellow.” de 

“Emily, is this letter from Roscoe ?” 

“T have not seen the letter, father!” 

“Did you expect a letter from him?” 

‘He told me he should pr ly write.” 

“Then you and Roseo@a@re engaged are 
you ?” 

“No sir.” ) . 

“Not engaged and prontise to write to you? 
Emily Ishould have thought you a girl of more 
sense than this comes to !” an 

“Why ! father,” said Emily, ‘“‘youknow that 
Theodore has always been very intimate in 
our family, I have received him and Sarah 
with my brothers, and scarcely know that we 
belong to different families. I can8ee nothing 
improper in corresponding with him.” 

“Do you not know, Emily, (when it shall be 
known as it very soon will be) that it will pre- 
vent other young men from visiting you?” 

“T have no objection to that.” 

“Strange! not engaged but no objection to 
losing any opportunity of marrying well.” 

“Father, Theodore and myself are both too 
young to think of marriage at present. You 
know he has some time to study yet.” 

“Study! yes, he has never done any thing | 
but study, and never will, ’m thinking. So 
you are to seclude yourself from company,and 
wait till Roscoe is through his studies ; ~ if 
he pleases to marry you, you are ready ; but 
suppose that while you are waiting for him he 
should take a fancy to some one of the New- 
Haven beauties!” ' 

“TI do not fear that,” replied Emily. 

“For my part I should think strange if he 
did'nt,” resumed Mr. T. Students are more 
thought of in cities than among us. Here’s 
your letter Emily. I hope you will take a fa- 
ther’s advice and not answer it.” 

Emily retired, not a little surprised at her 
father’s manner and remarks, but knowing his 
hasty temper, she hoped he would think better 
of the subject upon reflection. 

The Thompson and Roscoe families had 
settled in the township of C—in the year 18—. 
Mr. T. had been called to part with his amia- 
ble and intelligent partner a few months previ- 
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manager of the female department of her fa- 
ther’s household. Mr. T. had two sons, Sam- 
uel was older and Robert younger than Emily. 


Of the Roscoe family Mr. R. died in early 
life, leaving a widow and two young children 
(a son and daughter) with no means of sup- 
port but their own industry. The little home- 
stead u hich they lived, belonged tothem, 
Mrs. R. was industrious and prudent, and with 
a little assistance from her friends, she was 
enabled to get through the period of childhood 
with her little ones very comfortably, and the 
district stheol system which in Connecticut 
provides for every child under 16 years of 
age, gave them a tolerable education. It was 
early discovered that young Roscoe possessed 
f study was ex- | 
age of eigh- 
téen he took char8 hool where 
he remain@@wou or three years, during which 
time he applied closely to study, and by econo- 
my saved enough to meet the expensesof one 
term at Yale College, hoping tu obtain a siiua- | 
tion where he might be ableto “pay his way’ | 
as long astigmisht find it necessary to x. me 
there. 


The children of the families had grown up 
together, and the early attachirient manifested | 
by Theodore and Emily was looked upon with | 


pleasure by their friends, as they were consid- | 
ered in every respect worthy of each other.— | 
Theodore had eyer been received with the | 
greatest kindness by Mr. Thompson, until | 
within a few weelts ; affd Emily was entirely | 
ata loss to account for the change in her fa- | 
thers sentiments towards him, unless it should | 
be that he was disposed to favour the suit of a | 
wealthy and respectable young farmer who | 
had long wished to visit her,and had Theodore | 


been out of the way would have done so. 
*“T do not think, Emily,” said Mr. T. on the 












consented to her father's proposal, and imme- 
diately wrote to her brother (in New-Haven) 
making him her confidant,and acquainting him 
with all that had passed. 





“Emily,” said Robert, one evening, “Emily, 
have you heard of the ride?” 

“Of what ride, Robert.” . 

“Why, the young folks are making up a ride, 
and I was thinking whether you would go now 
that Theodore is gone?” * 

“Perhaps I shall not be invited, Robert.” 

“Yes you will be invited, I have heard the 
whole plan. Besides, Henry Allan says he 
won't gu unless you go with him.” 

“You will of course go with Mr. Allan,Em- 
ily 2” said Mr. Thompson, 

“Tdon’t knowfather. Doyouthink it would 


be best ?” 
“Certainly. Ishall be very much displeased 
if you refuse.” . 


. Phe imvitation came and was accepted.— 
Some days after,Mr. 'I’. askea Emily huw she 


enjoyed the ride. “Very much,” said she, “it 
was a long time sinceI had been out.” 

“And how did you hke your partner.” 

“Much better than I expected to; his man- 
ners are agreeable, and if he would give a lit- 
tle attention to the cultivation of his mind, as 
well as his farm, he would be a very pleasant 
companion.” 

For nearly a year “matters went on” very 
smoothly, when Emily received a letter from 
Roscoe, stating that he had obtained a situa- 
tion with Judge ——, one of the most wealthy 
and influential lawyers in the city, through 
whose kind assistance he hoped to finish his 
course In less time than he had anticipaied. 

Soon after, Samuel Thompson wrote to his 
father: Speaking of Roseoe he says, “Judge 
has taken a fancy to Roscoe, and has re- 











his only daughter, aged eighteen, was now sole | 


following morning, “that Ican consent to your | eejyed him into bis own family. The Judge 
correspondence with Theodore, but I will make | you know is a self-taught man, and has acqui- 


a proposition which I hope you will think well | red his large fortune by his own exertions.— 


jof. It is, that Theodore shall write to us veca- | Jt is said to be his delight to foster genius. He 


sionally ; as long ashe shall feel dispoved, and | has been heard to say that if Theodore Roscoe 
you choose to receive his favors, he can hear | goyjd have half a chance, he would be a great 
from you weekly through your brother Sam-/ an! Some people think, however, that if the 


° 6 ° s » | . 
uel, with whom you will of course correspond. | Judge intends to make*® great nan of Roscoe, 


Ithink this to be a prudent course, as you | that healso intends to secure him for his young- 
never have been separated, Perhaps, wheh 


; est daughter. All things considered I think 
Roscoe shall go into company he will find that Emily might as well give him up. It is hard- 
he has no particular affection for you, and he | jy to be expected, that Roscoe will think of a 
may see another whom he can love as well, nay | common country girl, when the accomplished 
better than yourself. daughter of Judge —— ‘together with the part- 
“And you too, Emily, wien you mingle in | nership of an extensive business are at his op- 
general society may see sonve other person-who | tion.” 
is worthy of your esteent,; @d who will Be-a | 
better match for you. u may haveredsonto| “Emily,” said Mr. Thompson, “when have 
rejoice that you are b uo engagements, you heard from Roscoe?” 
and are at liberty to aetaag‘®ircumstances and | ‘It is nearly six months fathery in faet he 
inclination shall render er. At any rate, has written bat once since he has been with 
if you will pursue this course and remain con- | Judge ag Be 
stant to each other until Theodoréjhas finish-| ‘Perhaps Samuel’s stories’May prove truc 
ed his education, I will freely @onsent to’your | after all,” said Mr. T. 
union.” - | “Itis possible they may,” repliedEmily, “still 
Emily, willing to comply as far as possible, I did think they were only meant toteaze me.” 
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, “the trath ; that is, if Theodore Roscoe can so 








“You did think,but what do you think now "| 
k, father, that if Samue! has told us 


soon forget early associations and long cherish- 
ed hopes, fer money,then I think he is unworthy 
the confidence of even a ‘common country 
girl.’ ” 

“That's a sensible girl, Emily. Iam gladto 
hear you speak as youdo. Now that Roscoe 
has left you for a wealthy city lady, I think you 
had better accept of the offer of Mr. Allen at 
once.” 

“T had’ rather live at home with you fa- 
ther.” 

“My child,” said Mr. T., “you must remem- 
ber I am getting old, 1 should like to see you 
settled before Igo hence ; and I do not think 
you will ever have so favorable an opportunity 
asthe present. If you would consent to re 
ceive Mr. Allen as a suitor! think you would 
like him when better acquainted.” 

Emily yieldedso her father’s entreaties ; and 
her pride being somewhat wounded by the de- 
sertion of Roscoe, the wealthy Allen was at 
once received into favor; and ina few months 
they were marricc. 








We will now return to Roscoe. Some little 
altercation between Sagauel Thompson and 
himself had separated them, and he heard np. 
more from Emity. Ee continued to write as u- 
sual,* and anticipated returning home in a few 
months. Judge, then, what must have been his 

rprise, when about to visit Emily, he recei- 


~ ved the intelligence of her marriage. 


Theodore Roscoe had marked out for himself 
ahigh and difficult path. Penniless as he was, 
he bad resolved to “earn a name” that.should 
be worthy the acceptance of Miss Thomp- 
son, and one that might not be refused by her 
proud father. Domestic happiness he had set 
up as a mark at the end of his &urse, which 
was to be the bright reward of his arduous toil; 
and now the prize being removed forever be- 
yond his reach he stopped short ! his powerful 
yet sensitive mind, once thrown from its bias, 
never again resumed its former position. A few 
lines left in his room at Judge ——’s express 
his feelings at this time : 

Now that my guiding star is set, 

O that I could at once forget, 
And cease at once to feel ; 

My reason tells me I have err’d 


Nor change, nor disappointment fear'd— 
Yes! [ have lov'd too well. 
No ray of Hope to light my way, 
No smile to cheer my toil by day, 
No sympathizing heart! 
At once I will relinquish fame," 
For why should [ acquire a name 1? 
No lov'd one shares a part. 
My coliege friends, and patron kind, 
While grateful ‘feelings crowd my mind, 
T'o youl bid farewell : 
No more I'll see thy walls Old Yale— 
I'l! seek again my native vale 
There in retirement dwell. 


This resolution deliberately formed he ever 
afterwards adhered to. In the vicinity of the 
home of his boyhood, the scene of his early 
hopes, and his youthful love, he taught a select 
school of the higher order—holding (as he u- 
sed to say,) a station, though less conspicuous, 
yet not less important, and responsible, than 
he would have done, had he gained ~ seat in 
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the councils of the nation. For several years 


he discharged the duties devolving upon him 
with ability and success ; and when consump- 


tion had marked him for its victim, the efforts 


made to arrest its progress,told how highly his 
services were valued. Early on the morning 
of Thanksgiving day—the bell of the village 
church tolled 3%” As this event had been for 
some time expected, it was known at once that 
Theodore Roscoe was nomore. The usual 
preparations had been made for celebrating this 
annual festival, but they were at once abandon- 
ed, and all suitable respect paid to the memory 
of the deceased. No tender mother, no afiec- 
tionate wife or sister accompanied his remains 
to their final home, but the tears an mpa- 
thies of a funeral procession com d of a 
whole community, tolé that a “village mour- 
ned.” 





When Emily Thompson, to please her fa- 
ther, Married the man of her father’s choice, 
she did not expect, nay, she did not promise, to 
love as she Azd loved. But when she discov- 
ered how, and by whom she had been deceived, 
then in the bittern he exclai 
ed, “itis a t ey is the root 
of-all evil !” 

When Henry Allen led to the Mar an un- 
willing bride ; one who (as he well knew) lov- 
fed another, better than himself, he conld not 
expect to be happy; and he has had leisure 
sin prove the fallacy of his assertion, ‘‘that 
| oe make any woman ha and to 
learn when it is too late to profit by’ the lesson 
that “love and love only is the loan for love.” 

J. A. 












*It is customary in some villages in Connecticut immedi- 
ately after a person’s decease, to toll the beli the number of 
their age. 











_ BUMOROVUS, 


; THE BASHFUL MAN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE VESTAL ; OR, A TALE OF POM- 
PEL. 


Let him who has never suffered from the 
horrors of bashfulness, pass by this article. — 
He will find here nothing with which he can 
sympathize. But he who knows the exquisite 
misery of a temperament, whose very nature 
almost shuts him out from human sympathy, 
while it opens upon him the full sluices of 
laughter and ridicule, he only should read, for 
he onlycan understand, this chapter of my suf- 
feringsy It is but a specimen of my life. Ex 
uno disce omnes. To all others it will be only 
a sealed fountain ; and, as they pass it by in 
the proud consciousness of the unspeakable 
blessing of impudence, let them thank heaven 
that its waters can never, flow for them. 

my object is but to give a specimen of the 
numerous contre-temps that incessantly beset 
me, the moment that I appear in ladies’ society, 

I shall merely speak of those that befel me at 
the only dinner in Paris,to which I was invited. 
Though laden withintroductory letters, I nev- 
er delivered anothgy¥ 

pass by the various efforts I made, before I 
could muster sufficient resolution to deliver to 

Madame O., the onewhat procured for me, and 
a friend who came with me, the dinner in 
question. J I pass by; foo,/my trepidation atthe 
everlasting peal with which the bell responded 
to my timid totch. Scarcely could I distin- 
guish the Parlez au Suisse, over the porter’s 











*His letters were iaterco; ted and destroyed 


| 





itserection. I pass by,too, several minor blun- 
ders; such as asking the porier to direct us to 
‘la chambre de Madame,’ meaning her drawing 
room. Suffice it to say, that my less nervous 
companion, dictionary in hand, boldly led the 
way ; that having traversed a goodly number 
of courts and stairs, we at length arrived safe- 
ly atan ante-rcom, where stood a servant be- 
fore a pair of folding-doors, which he threw 
wide open,and announced us by a pair of names 
that we should never have recognized as our 
owp, had we met them elsewhere. 

Already agitated, and perspiring with ner- 
vous trepidation, this ostentatious node of en- 
trance, so different from the republican simpli- 


city to which I was accustomed, was a formi-— 


dable trial to meq My cheeks tingled, my 
knees trembled, and my heart beat violently.— 
[ slunk silently behind my unabashed compan- 
ion, and endeavored to gather sufficient cour- 
age to conceal the tremor that shook me like 
an ague-fit. § Madame O. rose to receive us ; 


and, as we approached her, it became necessa- — 


ry that F should deploye from behind my friend, 
but in so doing, bedi t notice a large petdog, 

ho, comfortabl hed on a large velvet 
cushion, lay napping beside his mistress direct- 
lyin my path. OnI went, anxious only to 
get through the introductory ceremonies as scon 
as possible,and then to ensconse myself in some 


remote corner twigs 


“The world for ie, by the world forgot,”’ 


I might escape all] notice or remark. But tru- 
ly says the French proverb, ‘L ’homme se pro- 
pose mais ceste le bon Dieu qui dispose; and 
very unfortunate were his dispositions for my 
intention. f As I hastened on, all glowing with 
confusion, and quaking wih fright, just as E 
began my bow, I stumbled over the detested 
pet, and was precipitated head foremost, like 
an ancient battering ram, into the lap of Miss 
P.; overturning episodieay a countryman of 
my own, who was seated next her, balancing 
his chair on its two hind legs. To save him- 
self, he instinctively grasped the back of her 
chair; and his weightat her rear, acting atthe 
same moment that I was hurled at her in front, 
decided all hesitation,and over we all rolled to- 
gether, the chairs uppermost. The vile cur, 
who had been at the bottom of the whole mis- 
chief, seized me by the leg, and receiving a 
hearty kick in return, added his howling to the 
chorus that now filled the apartment. J Happi- 
ly, the female sufferer in this melee, engrossed 
all the sympathy and attention of the company ; 
buifi well knew, that in the short minute that 
had elapsed since I enteied the apartment, I 
had made three mortal enemies, of a man, a 
dog, and a lady. f 

For my own part, as soon as Jehad extricated 
myself from the terrible crashytovered with 
confusion and shame, Lrets@ated into the most 
obscure corner of the room, where I sought to 
hide myself and my overwhelming mortifica- 
tion, behind the guests who were lounging a- 


bous there. 

ET he cal] to dinner served as a relief to my 
embarrassment, for I hoped that that would 
engross every one’s attention, which now, I 
could not help feeling, must be o®cupied with 
my awkwardness./{Following the company 
into the dining-room}I saw that each plate con- 
tained a card, on wifich was written the name 


lodge, where probably Swiss never stood since | of the guest who was to occupy the place thus 


i} 
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designated. {Every one seemed to find hisown 
place by magic) but for me, four or five times 
did I make thé circuit of the table, looking in 
vain fur mine. Indeed, I know not but I might 


have continued running about unnoticed a- 
mong the crowd OL S€iVauc wer a+... 


had not Madame O.’s eye at length detected me, 
as I circled round and round, with an hysteri- 
cally increasing rapidity, my eyes dim wiih 
CONfusien, and a clammy perspiration bedew- 
ing every pore of my body 4and I at length 
sunk into my seat, when found, fairly exhans- 
ted with mortification and shame. Here, a- 
gain, I found myself embarrassed with my hat, 
which, having observed that all retained in their 
hands in the drawing-room, Istill grasped with 
nervous pertinacity. ‘This atlength I disposed 
of, as I thought at 
gennity; for I hung it by the brim between my 
knees, spreading my handkerchief over its o- 
pen cavi'y. 

My seat was next to a young lady, who, of 
course I was expected to entertain. I enter- 
tain! Wofully, already, had I entertained the 
company ; but I found myself infinitely better 
adapted >a a company e masse, than 


. 
teman 


singulatim. 

The ordinary routine of a French dinner 
now commenced. Soup and bouillie, fish and 
fowl, and flesh ; entrements and hors d’cuvrres, 
while a regular series of servants appeared 
each instant at our elbows, inviting us to partake 
of athousand different dishes, and as m@hy 
different kinds of wine, all under strings of 
names which I no more understood, than I un- 
derstood their composition, or than they aid 
my gaucheries. Resolute to avoid all further 
opportunities for displaying my predominant 
trait, Isat in the most obstinate silence, saying 
‘out’ to every thing that was offered me, and 
eating with the most devoted application, till in 
an evil hour, my fair neighbor weary of my 
taciturnity and her own, at length began a con- 
versation, by inquiring h@w I was pleased with 
the opera. ‘The question was put atan unlucky 
moment. I was just raising a large morsel of 
potato to my mouth; and in order to reply as 
quickly as possible, I hastily thrust it in, in- 
tending to swallow it as hastily. Heavens!— 
It was as hot as burhing lava. What could I 
do? The lady’s eyes were fixed on me, wait- 
ing a reply to her question. But my mouth 
was in flames. In vain I rolled the burning 
morsel hither and thither, rocking my head 
from side to side, while my eyes, which invol- 
untary I had fixed on her, were s:raixing from 
their sockets) She regarded my grimaces, of 
the cause of which I believe she was ignorant, 
with an expression of amazement and surprise, 
at which I can laugh now when I think of it. 

‘Monsieur est malade?’ at length she gently, 
and in ananxious tone, inquired. Icould bear 
no more. My mouth was flayed with the burn- 
ing mass, and smarting with intolerable pain ; 
so, quietly abandoning the point, I opened it to 
its utmost, and out dropped the infernal fire- 
brand upon my plate. Not the slightest ten- 
dency to a smile, visibly ruffled the impertura- 
ble politeness of the lady. She soothing con- 
doled with me on my misfortune, then gradu- 
ally led the conversation to a variety of topies; 
till, exerting the magic influence that true po- 
liteness always exercises, I be to forget e- 
ven my own blunders} Gradu my cheeks 
barned less painfully, and I could even join in 


e time, with wonderful in- | 
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the conversation without the fear that every 
word I uttered shared the fate of every action I 
attempted. Ieven ventured to hope, nay, to 
congratulate myself, that the catalogue of my 


calamities was completed for the day. 
(ee ee ne) hime lf happy hafara Aanth,’ 


said Solon ; and he said wisely. The Ides of 
March were not yet over. (Before us stood a 
dish of cauliflower, nicely done in butter.— 
ThisI naturally enough tock fora custard- 
pudding, which it sufficiently resembled? Un- 
fortunately, my vocabulary was not yet exten- 
sive enough toem)race all the technicalities of 
the ; and when(my fair neighbor inquired 
if I were fond of chou-fleur, I verily took it to 
be the French for custard-pudding ; and so 
high wasgny panegyric of it, that my plate was 
soon bountifully laden withit. Alas! one sin- 
gle mouthful was sufficient to dispel my illu- 
sion. Wouldto heaven that the chou-fleur had 
vanished along with it. But that remained 
bodily ; and, as I gazed despondingly at the 
huge mass that loomed up almost as large, and 
as burning, as Vesuvius, my heart died within 
me. Ashamed to confess my mistake, though 
I could almost as readily have swallowed an 
equal quantity of soft soap, I struggled man- 
fally on against the diabolical compound. I 
endeavored to sap the mountainous heap at its 
base ; and shutting my eyes and opening my 
mouth, to inhume as large masses as I could 
without ste pping to taste it) But my stomach 
soon began, inteligibly enough, to intimate its 
intention to admit no more of this nauseous 
stranger beneath its roof, if not, even of expel- 
ling that which had already gained unwelcome 


admittance. 

Gi seriousness of the task I had underta- 
ken, and the resolution necessary to execute il, 
had given an earnestness and rapidity to my 
exertions, which appetite would not have inspi- 
red; when my plate, having somehow got over 
the edge of the table,upon my leaning forward, 
tilted up, and down slid the disgusting mass 
into my lap. My handkerchief, unable to 
bear so weighty a load, bent under it in its 
turn ; and a great proportion of it was thus 
safely deposited in my hat. The plate instant- 
ly righted itself as I raised my person; and as 
I glanced my eye round the table, and saw that 
no one had noticed my disaster, I inwardly 
congratulated myself that the nauseous decep- 
tion was so happily disposed of. Resolving 
not to be detected, I instantly rolled my hand- 
kerehief together with all the remaining con- 
tents, and whipped it into my pocke) 

The dinner table was at length deserted for 
the drawing room, where coffee and liguers 
were served round. (Meanie I had sought 
out what I considered a safe hiding-place for 
my hat, beneath a chair in the dining-room,for 
I dared not carry it longer in my hand ; after 
having first thrown a morsel of paper into 
the crown, to hide the cauliflower from view, 
should any chance, in seeking for his own hat, 
to look into mine. 

On my return to the drawing-room, I chan- 
ced to be again seated by the lady, by whom I 
had sat at dinner. Our conversation was nal- 
urally resamed ; and we were in the midst of 
an animated discussion, when a huge spider 
was seen running,like a race-horse,up her arm. 

‘Take it off—take it off’ she ejaculated in a 
tesrified tone. 

I was always afraid of spiders; so to avoid 
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touching him with my hand,I caught my hand- 
kerchief from my pocket, and clapped 1 at 
once upon the miscreant, who was already 
| mounting over her temples with rapid strides. 

Gracious Heaven! I had forgotten the cauli- 
flower: which now plastered over her face 
like an emollient poultice, fairly killing the 
spider, and blinding an eye of the lady; while 
little streamlets of soft butter, glided gently 
down her beautiful neck and bosom. 


‘Mon Dieu! mon Dieu!’ exclaimed the as- 
tonished fair. ; 

‘Mon Dieu ! was echoed from every mouth. 

‘Have you cut your head?’ inquired one. 

‘Non! non !—-L’araignee——]’araignee.— 
Monsieur vient d’écraser l’araignee.’ 

‘Quelle, quantite d’entrailles” ejaculated an 
astonished Frenchman, unconsciously, to him- 
self. } 

Well might he be astonished. The spray of 
the execrable vegetable,had spattered her dress 
from head to foot. For myself, the moment 
the accident occurred, I had mechanically re- 
iurned my handkerchief to my pocket; but its 
contents remained. 

‘Whata monster it must have been ; obser- 
ved a young lady, as she helped to relieve my 
victim from her cruel situation. ‘I declare f 
should think he had been livingon cauliflower.’ 

At that moment, I felt some one touch me; 
and turning, | saw my companion who had 
come with me. ; 

‘Look at your pantaloons,’ he whispered. 

Already half dead with confusion at the dis- 





once white dress, and saw at a glance the hor- 
ribleextent of my dilemma. I had been sitting 
upon the fated pocket, and had crushed out the 
liquid butter, and the soft paste-like vegetable, 
which Wad daubed and dripped down them, till 
it seemed as if I were actually dissolving in 
my pantaloons. * 

Darting from the spot, I sprang to the place 
where I had left my hat: but before I could 
reach it, asudden storm of wrath was heard 
at the door. 

‘Sacr-r-r-e! bete! Sacr-r-r-e Sacr-r-r-r-re !’ 
the 7 in the last syllable being made to roll like 
a watchman’s rattle, mingled with another ep- 
ithet and name, thatan angry Frenchman nev- 
er spares, was heard rising like a fierce tem- 
pest without the door) Suddenly there was a 
pause—a gurgling sound as of some one swal- 
lowing involuntarily—and the storm of wrath 


zed my hat and opened the door, andthe w 
matter was at once explained. We had ex- 
changed hats; and there he stood, the soft cau- 
liflower gushing down his cheeks, blinding his 
eyes, filling his mouth, hair, mustachois, ears, 
and whiskers. Never shall I forget that spee- 
tacle. There hestood astride, like the collos- 
sus, and stooping gently fo d, his eyes for- 
cibly closed, his arms held ping out from 
his body, and dripping cauliflower and butier 
at every pore. 

I staid no longer, but rushing from the room, 
resolved I would never again deliver a leer 


: of introduction 








A person once asked a compositor why he 
had an unusual quantity of the capital letter J 
in his case. “Sir,” said he, “I am composing 


« 


a book of travels.” « 





ikl: 


aster I had caused, I cast my eyes upon my — 


again broke forth with redoubled fary. | sep. 
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For the Pouglikeepsie Casket. 
THA. 


ANY 





{Tea-gathering -from a Chinese drawing.) 

This plant which is now an extensive article 
of commerce and is ranked among the neces- 
saries of life,particularly im Great Britain and 
the United States, was entirely unknown to 
Europeans so late as the early part of the sev- 
enteenth century, and it was not introduced in- 
to England unti) 1666, when Lords Arlington 
and Ossory, brought over a small quantity from 
Holland, It was imported from China into 
the latter country by the Dutch East India 
Company, but so limited were the commercial 
transactions with the Chinese at that period, 
that it was not looked upon as an article of val- 
ue by the commercial world. But its favora- 
ble reception in Europe produced a loud call 
upon the enterprising traders to exercise their 
eupidity in negotiating a trade with the Hong 
merchants of Canton, in which they were suc- 
cessful, inasmuch as self-interest pointed out 
the utility of such a negotiation to both parties. 

Although two centuries have not yet elapsed 
since Tea was first rendered an article of com- 
merce, yet now it js used by all classes asa 
daily and necessary beverage at table, and pro- 
ductive of an enormous revenue both to the 
government of the United States and Great 
Britain. It is estimated that upwards of éwen- 
ty millions of pounds of tea are consumed an- 
pually in Great Britain, and probably equal 
that amount in the United Siates. About two 
millions of dollars in specie are sent from this 
country to China annually for the purchase of 
thisone commodity. 

The tea plant is a native of China and Ja- 

, but grows only in certain latitudes. Be- 
ram the 30th and 33d degrees, is distinguish- 
edasthe tea country, as excessive heat and 
cold are destructive of the plant. It is propa- 
gated from seeds sown in rows, exposed to the 
south. The root resembles that of the peach. 
The flowers appear much like the wild rose,to 
which succeed soft berries or pods containing 
theseeds. A stony soil on the margin of val- 
leys isthe best a@@pted for its cultivation. 


The leaves are gathered from one to four 
times during the year, according to the age of 
the trees. The first gathering commences a- 
bout the middle of April; the second at mid- 
summer; andthe last is completed during Au- 
gustand September. The leaves of the first 
gathering are of the most delicate color and 
aromatic flavor, the second are of a dull green 
color, of inferior value, and the Jast are of a 
darker green still, inferior to the second. The 
quality is also influented by the age of the 
shrub and its degrees of exposure; leaves 





from young shrubs, and most exposed being al- 
ways the best. 

‘The leaves as soon as gathered are first put 
into wide wicker baskets and placed in the 
wind or sun-shine during severalhours. They 


eve thaw ple aod ae - Bet anct ivan re, 


stove heated with charcoal, froma half to three 
quarters of a pound of leaves being operated 
upon atone time. These leaves are stirred 
quickly around with a kind of brush, and are 
then asquickly swept off the pan into baskets. 
The next process is that of rolling, which is 
‘effected by carefully rubbing them bejfween 
men’s hands ; aftegs which they area put 
in larger quantities on the pan, and subjected 
anew to heat, but at this time to a lower de- 
gree than at first, and just sufficieut to dry 
them effectually without fear of scorching.— 
This effected, the tea is placed on a table and 
carefully picked over, every unsightly or im- 
perfectly dried leaf that is detected being re- 
moved from the rest, in order that the sample 
may present a more even and better appear- 
ance when offered for sale.’’* 

The names by which the different kinds of 
of tea are distinguished are derived from the 
place of their culture, and the period of gath- 
ering. It is generally believed that the inten- 
sity of its green color is imparted toit by sheets 
of copper upon which it is dried, but, the fact is 
well known that copper is never used in its 
manufacture, and theresults of chemical ex- 
periments have also proved that not a particle 
of metal, nor of verdigris, with which copper 
abounds, has been detected in tea. Its delete- 
reous effects upon the nervous system has of- 
ten been quoted as an argument against its use, 
but it isa remarkable fact, that in those coun- 
tries where it is used as a common beverage, 
the gout, the stone, and the dyspepsia, are un- 
known. The injurious effects of tea, (if there 
be any) arises, not from the plant, but from the 
use of the hot water in which it is steeped. 

The Chinese never use their tea until it is 
at least one year old, at which age it generally 
arrives before it reaches this country. They 
use it at every meal, and frequently at other 
times of the day, but usually without destroy- 
ing its bitterness by the addition of milk and 
sugar. Notwithstanding its cheapness, (three 
and four pence per Ib.) the common people are 
obliged to use a very weak infusion ; and Mr. 
Anderson, in his Narrative of Lord M’Carty’s 
Embassy, relates, that “the natives in attend- 
ance never failed to beg the tea-leaves remain- 
ing afier the Europeans had breakfasted, and 
with these, after submitting them again to boil- 
ing water, they made a beverage, which they 
acknowledged was better than any they could 
ordinarily obtain.” AE. 





For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
THE MONTE. 


March is so named from Mars, the ancient 
God of War. On the twentieth of this month 
the sun enters the sign of Aries, or the Ram, 
which name was given to this sign in honor of 
the god, likewise, as among bis various names, 
he was also denominated Ares. This month 
was anciently the first month of the year, the 
fifteenth being the commencement, O. S. 

Mars is said to have been the son of Jupiter 
and Juno. By thegod Priapushe was instruc- 








*Penny Magazine. 








ted in music and dancing, and learned the art 
of love to perfection, as nay be proven by his 
various amors with Venus. It was only at 
Rome that unbounded honors were conferred 


upon his name; among fhat warlilrer--r>~ *v 
its tuc aust popular of all the gods. Splen- 


did temples were erected to his name, the most 
celebrated of which was built by Augustus after 
the battle of Phillippi. His priests were e!- 
led Salii,who sacrificed monthly 1n the temple. 
His altars were-stained with the blood of the 
horse, the wolf, the vulture, and the magpie, 
on account of their ferocity and warlike na- 
ture. He was generally represented in the fig- 
ure of a naked old man, armed witha helmet, 
a pike and a shield. He rode in a chari- 
ot drawn by furious horses, which the poets 
call Flight and Terror. Mars presided over 
gladiators, and was the god of bunting, and 
other exercises uf a manly or warlike tenden- 
ey. Among the Romans it was usual for the 
consul, before he went on au expedition, to vis-~ 
it the temple of Mars, where he offered his 
prayers, and ina solemn manner shook the 
spear which was in the hand of the statue of 
the god, at the same time exclaiming, “Mars 
vigila!” “god of war watch over the safety of 
this city.” 

~The fifteenth of this month is remarkable as 
¢the day on which Ceasar fell by the hands of 
ambitious assassins. The seventeenth is cel- 
ebmated by the population of Ireland, as the 
day on which St. Patrick, the tutelar deity of 
Hibernia, departed for his native heaven.— 
With all the fervor with which this warm- 
hearted people are distinguished, eyery demon- 
stration of affection and respect to his memory 
is evinced on that day. The following is part 
of a once popular song which was always sung 
as a partof thecelebration. It does not savor 
of the days of minstrelsy, when the shamrock- 
wreathed harpof Erin was heard in the halJs of 
Connor, yet the degds of the good saint are 
quite as well understood by its rehearsal, as if 
told by the Gaelic bards of old. 
St. — was a gentleman, and he came from decent peo- 

e 

In Dublin town he built a church, and on it put a steeple. 
His father wasa Wallyham, his mother an O'Grady, 
His aunt she was a Hinagham, and his wife a widow Brady. 


Och! Antian hills are mighty high, and so’s the hill of Slowth 
too, 
But we all do know a mountain that is higher than these both 
too. ' 
*T was on the top of this high mount, St. Patrick preached a 
sermon, 
He drove the frogs into the bogs, and banished all the vermin. 
No wonder that the Irish lads, then, are so blithe and frisky ; 
St. Patrick was the very man that taught us to drink whiskey ; 
Och ! to be sure, he had the knack, and understood distilling, 
For his mother kept ashebeen shop, near thé town of Ennis- 
killen. 


Thus they have high and sacred authority 
for taking a drop of the crathur. a 








For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
BISHOP EMORY. 


When aman, who has filled high and im- 
portant stations with dignity and with honor to 
himself and the public, winds up his career, 
the public expect something to be said in ref- 
erenceto hischaracter. Such a personage we 
find in the late Dr. John Emory, Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Few men have 
died in this country more lamented than the 
subject of these lines. Bishop Emory was 
born in Maryland, in 1788, and was educated 
for the bar, to which profession he bid fair for 
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eminence. But in the councils of the most 


High, he is recognized a Yessel,@ed. "At the 
a <? 


Tn twenty he sought and found the “pearl 
of great price.” He soon felt that necessity 


was laid upon him to preach the gospel of the} 


grace of God. He joined the Philadelphia 
conterence in 1810. He soon showed himself 
“to bea workman that needeth not be asha- 
med.” His brethren were not unmindful of 
his worth, for in 1816, only six years after he 
was received on trial into conference, and on- 
ly two years after received into full member- 
she, he was elected a member of the general 
conference, an instance of promotion rare in 
the church to which he belonged. In 1820, 
when he was only about 31 years old, he was 
selected by the general conference to represent 
that body in the Methodist connection in Eng- 
land, which office he performed to general sat- 
isfaction of both parties. ‘he British confer- 
ence expressed their high sense of his worth 
in the most unqualified terms of approbation. 
In 1828 he was placed at the head of the book 
concern in New-York, and the prosperity of 
that institution while he managed its affairs, 
shewed that he was a man of business, and a 
trusty agent. While in New-York he enga- 
ged in some controversies on religious subjects, 
and the able manner and mild and christian 
spirit with which he conducted the contro- 
versy, compelled his opponents to revere his 
talents, and stagger under his arguments. In 
1832 he was elected to the office of Bishop.— 
In this office he served nof qnite four years, ere 
he was called to give an account of his stew- 
ardship. He was killed by being thrown from 
his carriage near Baltimore on the i6th of 
Dec. last. While heexercised the office ol 
Bishop, he proved himself to be a man grave 
in counsel, active in business, fervent in spirit. 
I think that I shall not pass the bounds of can- 
dourif Isay, that as president of a public as- 
sembly he had not a superior in America.— 
The manner in which he disposed of difficult 
and intricate questions rendered him pecul- 
iarly dear to those conference, where he presi- 
ded. Thus lived and thus died Bishop Emo- 
ry, good in greatness, and great in goodness, 
joved and highly esteemed by all that knew 
him, only most beloved by those who knew 
him best. | A.8. C. 
Po’keepsie, Feb. 26. 





For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
Gleanings from my Port-Folio. 


GentTLeEMEN.—Havinga leisure hour to spend 
a few evenings since whilst waiting the prom- 
ised attendance of a friend, I amused myself 
by the examination of my port-folio, from the 
contents of which I have eompiied the follow- 
ing bundle of trifles which if you think will 
impart either amusement or instruction to the 
readers of the Casketare at your disposal. 





Charles the fifth, speaking of Spanish mn- | 


sic, said, “it spoke directly to God.” Travel- 
lers frequently lay stress upon the peculiar so- 
lemnity of the Church service, in Spanish 
countries, derived it may be, in part, from the 
Catholic form of worship, as well as from the 
sonorous and swelling character of the lan- 


guage. 





In Philadelphia, the whole edition of a 


the fol. 


EU equence of 


Pr , 
the omission of the letter c: 


When the lJast trumpet soundeth 
We shall not all die, 

But we shall alfbe (c) hanged 
In the twinkling of an eye. 


primer was once published, sony 





It is said that it is disgraceful for a man of 
genius tobe in loye. This cannot be true, for 
the fair sex would never submit to the attention 
of fools alone. 

° s aed 

Among the fashionable, a cod@hman remar- 
ked, that a sociable was all the ton during the 
honey-moon, and a sulky ever afterwards. 

A poem of Derghavin, on the Deity, of which 
Bowring, in his Russian Anthology, gives us 
a pleasing translation, is said to have been 
translated into the Japanese by order of the 
Emperor of Japan; and embroidered with 
gold has been hung up in the temple of Jeddo. 
In China a similar use has been made of the 
same production, Yet we call these people 
barbarians. ° 





PASTORAL POETRY. 


When Peggy’s dog her arms imprison 
] often wish my lot was hisen ; 

How often [ should stand and turn 
To get a pat from hands like hern. 


“T expect,” said a young physician on his 
way to New-York on the breaking out of the 
cholera, “to witness a great many death-bed 
scenes this summer.” “Doubtless,” said a 
friend, “if you get much practice,” 





Kepler, the astronomer, who was full of in- 
genious theories, held that space was a fluid, 
something like a sea; that the planets, stars 
and sattelites were great animals that swam 
in it—that the Earth was a monstrous beast, 
the trees, &c. being its hair and bristles, and 
men, dogs and other animals, occupied it, in 
much the same manner as fleas and vermin 
occupy them in turn. 





The estimate set upon genius in Great Brit- 
ain and America, is singularly different from 
that put upon it,in France, and other countries 
in which the arts may be safely said to have 
proved successful. Talma was the personal 
friend and close companion of Napoleon ; 
George IV, left Sheridan, to whom, of all his 
friends, he owed the most, to die unseen and 
in poverty. 

Lord Byron, while seriously ill at Athens 
with the tertian fever, was attended by an un- 
skilful physician named Rominello. During 
his illness he penned the following epitaph for 
himself : 

Youth, Nature and relenting Jove, 
To keep my lamp in strongly strove ; 
But Rominello was so stout, 

He beat all three and blew it out. 





The first college of which we have any rec- 
ord or definite notion, was first established at 
Paris by Alienus, a benedictine monk. 

ALBUMS. 
These little repositories of the offerings of 





friends, when properly used, are often of much 


~ 


who have fallen by the scythe of time. Hy- 
percritics are apt to rail against them, hecause 
their calls upon a display of genius are impe- 
rious. The following lines were penned by 
Fitz Green Hallock of New-York. 


LINES FOR A LADY’S ALBUM. 














It must be confessed that they are perfectly 
faultless and in many respects are as full of 
meaning as most compositions of this kind. 

Here is a condemnatory Acrostic likewise. 


A thing of glitter, gleam and gold— 

Loose thoughts, loose verse, unmeaning, old— 
B ig words, that sound a thousand fold— 

U nfinished scraps, conceit and cant— 

M ad stanzas and a world of rant. 








For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
THE WINTER MOONLIGHT NIGHT. 

How beautiful this night is! So cold, so 
bright, so still: the balmiest sigh whieh is 
breathed in the ear of Evening by vernal zeph- 
yrs, would be discord to the speaking quietude 
in which this moveless seene 1s wrapped.— 
The ebon vault of Heavan, through which 
the moon’s unclouded grandeur rolls, seems 
like a canopy which Love has spread to eur- 
tain her sleeping worlé. ‘Yon gentle hills, ro- 
bed ina garment of untrodden snow—yon 
darksome rocks, from whence depend icicles 
so stainless that their white and glittering 
spires do not tinge the moon’s pure beams— 
all form a scene where*musing Solitude might 
love to lift her soul above this earthly sphere— 
where Silence might watch alone, undisturbed. 





BULWER’S ‘SATURDAY EVENING.’ 

The week is past—the Sabbath dawn comes 
on—thy daily toil is done—therefore rest, rest 
in peace; and calmly think, as one that trem- 
bles on eternity, standing as thou standest on 
the brink of a new scene of being, of what is 
gone, of what is now, and of what shall soon 
be. For sure as this closing week is now past 
so sure will advancing Time close my last, and 
the awful light of the eternal morning, sure as 
to-morrow, shal] hail my sight. Spirit of 
Good! Istand on this week’s verge, tracing 
the guiding influence of thy hand—that hand 
which still leads me calmly and gently up life’s 
dark, stony, tiresome, thorny hill. Thou hast 
sheltered me beneath the wing of thy benignity 
in every siorm. My fooisteps are cireumven- 
ted with a thousand graves, and yet I exist, a 
monument of thy merey.~ I enjoy life, and 
pleasure flows through every vein, while thou- 
Sands writhe upon a bed of pain. I stand en- 
circled by ten thousand mercies, while want 
waves her wand over a thousand wretches — 
Father! how can I praise thee, how can I ex- 
press my debt of reverence and thankfulness? 
a debt that no intelligence can count, whilethe 
Vast amount is swelled every moment. Thou 
hast given me strength for the week’s duties 
and at length brought me‘to its peaceful close; 
and here my grateful bosom would fain raise 
to thy glorious praise a fresh memorial. E. 


Wisdom is the hand-maid of Viytue—the 























creator and soul of Happiness. 
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. THE BOY, M074R7,AT PARIS, 
~~ From a German Newspaper of 1764. 
~ Paris, 20th March, 1764.—There has been 
at Paris for some months past, Mr. Mozart, di- 
rector of music to hisGrace the Archbishop of 
urg, with two most accomplished children. 
His daughter, eleven years old, plays on the 
to perfection. His son, of the age of sev- 
en years, is a perfect prodigy. He has all the 
knowledge and execution of a master of mu- 
sic; he not only performs in an astonishing 
manner the concerts of the most celebrated 
masters, but he also composes himself. He 
will extemporize for whole hours, and add the 
choicest thoughts to the deepest knowledge of 
harmony. All who know any thing about mu- 
sic are, as it were, enchanted to find in a child 
what they would not have discovered without 
admiration in the most perfect music masters. 
You may try this wonderfvl child in what man- 
ner you please ; put before him pieces without 
the bass, and he will write it down, just as it 
should be, without the assistance of an instru- 
ment. Songs, given by others, he will accom- 
pany by ear—introducing manifold variations. 
His praxis on the piano is so great that you 
may cover the keys with a towel, without pre- 
venting him from playing with equal precis- 
ion and rapidity. These children have had 
the honor to play several days in succession be- 
fore the Dauphine, the Princesses of France, 
and before many other high personages at 
Court and of the City; young Mozart, also, 
had the honor of playing an hour and a half 
the organ in the Royal Chapel, at Versailles, 
in the presence of thif»high assembly. The 
Princess Victoire, has most graciously conde- 
scenced to accept the humble dedication of 
some Sonatas composed by this master, a child, 
and which were published forthwith. They 


are prefaced as follows: 








Mapam!--The essays 
which I present to your Royal Highness, are 
not the most perfect, but having the gracious 
permission of adorning them with your High- 
ness’s name, their success cannot be doubtful, 
and the world cannot but entertain a favorable 
opinion of an author of seven years appear- 
ing under your Highness’s protection : would 
that the language of gratitude might be ex- 
pressed by music! I should then be less em- 
barrassed to speak of the impression made on 
my heart by your Highness’s beneficences. I 
must carry the remembrance of them to my 
fatherland, and as Jong-as nature which has 
made me like the nightingale, a musician, 
shall animate me, the name of Victoire shall 
remain enzraven on my memory with traits as 
indelible as it dwells in the hearts of all French- 
men. I am, with the deepest veneration, 
bs J. G. Worireanc Mozart. 





“To Mary in Heaveun.’?’ 

This celebrated poem was, it is on all hands 
admitted, composed by Burns in September, 
1789, on the anniversary of the day on which 
he heard of the death of his early love, Mary 
Campbell. Mrs. Burns, the only person who 
could appeal to personal recollection on this oc- 
casion, and whose recollections of all the cir- 
eumstances connected with the history of her 
husband’s poems, are represented as being re- 
markably distinct and vivid, gives what may 
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history. 
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laboring under a cold, in the asual work of 
his harvest, and apparently in excellent spirits. 
But as the twilight deepened, he appeared to 
grow “very sad about something,” and at 
length wandered out into the barn-yard, to 
which his wife, in her anxiety for his health, 


followed him, entreating him in vain, to ob-. 


serve that the frost hadset iy, and to resort to 
the fire-side. On being again and again re- 
quested to do so, he always promised compli- 
ance ; but still remained. where he was, strid- 
ing up and déwn slowly, and contemplating 
the sky, which was singularly clear and star- 
ry. Atlast Mrs. Burns found him stretched 
ona mass of straw, with his eyes fixed ona 
beautiful planet that ‘shone like another moon’ ; 
and prevailed on him to come in. He imme- 
diately on entering the house, called for his 


| desk, and wrote the following sublime and pa- 


thetic verses exactly as they now stand. 


Thou lingering star with less’ning ray, 

That lov'st to greet the early morn, 
Again thou usner’st in the day 

My Mary from my sou! was corn ; 
Oh Mary! dear departed shade! 

-Where is thy place of peaceful rest ? 
See’st thou thy lover lowly made ? 

Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast ? 
That sacred hour can | forget, 

Can I forget tite hallowed grove, 
Where by the winding Ayr we met, 

To live one day of parting love! 
Eternity will not efface; 

Those records dear of transports past ; 
Thy image at our last embrace ; 

Ah! little thought we ’twas our last ! 
Ayr gurgling kissed his pebbled shore, 

O’erhung with wildwoods, thick’hing, green ; 
The fragrant birch and hawthorn hoar, 

Twin'd am’rous round the raptured scene. 
The flowers sprang wenton to be prest, 

The birds sang love on every spray, 
Till too, too seon, the glowing west, 

Prociaimed the speed of winged day. 
Still on these scenes my mem’ry wakes 

And fondly broods with miser care! 
Time but the impression deeper makes, 

As streams their channels deeper wear. 
My Mary, dear departed shade! 

Where is thy blissful place of rest! 


See’st thou thy lover lowly laid ? 
Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast ? 





Wusical Test of the Female Voice. 


The influence of the temper upon tone de- 
serves much consideration. Habits of qneru- 
lousness or iJ] nature, will communicate a cat- 
like quality to the singing, as infallibly as they 
give a peculiar quality to the speaking voice. 
That there really exist amiable tones is not an 
unfounded opinion. In the voice there is no 
deception ; it is, to many, the index of the 
mind, denoting moral qualities ; and it may be 
remarked, that the low, soft tenes of gentle and 
amiable beings, whatever their musical en- 
dowments may be, seldom fail to please; be- 
sides which the singing of ladies indicates the 
cultivation of theirtaste generally, and the em- 
bellishment of the mind. For an instant com- 
pare the vulgarity of a ballad-singer, her re- 
pulsive tone of voice and hideous graces, to 
the manner of an equally uncultivated singer 
in good society ; or watch the treatment of a 
pretty melody from the concert room, at the 
west end of London, until it reaches the ears 
from under the parlor window, and observe 
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THE ROSF. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
di Saw eo te 7} ov 


bi Spee upon its stalk, and’ its 
ed the air. Many stopped to gaze upon it ma. 
ny bowed to taste its fregrincd’ Bee eee 
hung over it with delight. TI passed it again 

and behold it was gone—its roots haa withered 
and the enclosure which had surrounded it 
was down. The spoiler had been there; he 
saw that many admired it; he knew it was dear 
to him who planted it, and beside it he had no 
other plant to love. Yet he snatched it secret- 





}ly from the hand that cherished it; he wore it 


upon his bosom till it hung its head and faded, 
and when he saw that its glory was departed, 
he flung it rudely away. But it left a thornin 
his bosom, and vainly did he seek to extract it ; 
for now it pierces the spoiler, even in his hour 
of mirth. And when I saw that no man, who 
loved the ‘beauty of the rose, gathered again 
its scattered leaves, or bound upits stalk which 
the hands of violence had broken, I looked ear- 
nestly at the spot where it grew, and my soul 
received instruction. And I said, Let her who 
is full of beauty and admiration, sitting like 
the queen of flowers in majesty among the 
daughters of women, let her remember that 
she standeth on slippery places, ‘and be not 
high minded, but fear.’ 








BEAUTY. 

Let me see a female possessing the beauty of 
a meek and modest deportment—of an eye that 
bespeaks intelligence and purity within—of 
the lips that speak B® guile ; let me see in her 
a kind and benevolent disposition—a heart 
that can sympathize with distress; andI never 
ask for the beauty that dwells on ‘ruby lips,’ or 
‘flowing tresses,’ or ‘snowy hands,’ or the forty 
other et ceteras upon which our poets have 
harped for so many ages. These fade when 
touched by the hand of time, but those ever en- 
during qualities of the heart shall outlive the 
reign of time, and grow brighter and fresher 
as the ages of eternity roll away. 














Choice Suyings of Newton. 

My principal method of defeating heresy, 
is ty establishirg the truth. One proposes to 
fill a bushel with tares; now if I can fill it first 
with wheat I shall defy his attempts. 

A christian is like a young nobleman, who, 
on going to receive his estate, is at first en- 
chanted atits prospects; this in course of time 
may wear off, but a sense of the value of the 
estate grows daily. 

Contrivers of systems on earth are like con- 
trivers of systems in the heavens; where the 
sun and the moon keep the same course in 
spite of the philosophers. 

We should take care that we do not make 
our profession of religion a receipt in full for 
all other obligations. 

There are living men without an arm, but 
not wiihout a head; so there are some truths 
essential to vital religion. 


Pope Julius the third ordered all the attacks 
upon him and his government to be laid before 
him. “If true,” said he, “they will serve for 
counsel ; if false for diversion.” 
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Genius —If there is o single attribute to which hin. 
man hature can lay claimthat may emphatically be ter- 
med “heaven born,” itis genius. It is an essential in 
gredient of the intellectual composition of man, and. 
unlike the other attributes of liis dacure, it will suffer 
nocontrol, no restraint frory external agents, but with 
mighty and mysterious force, it baitles against, and 
swavs the sceptre over the arbitrary power of swill.— 
Co existent with the dawn and developement of li’e, it 
“grows with its growth and strengthens with its 
strength,” and guides witha firm and steady rein the 
various tastes and passions which may subserve its in- 
terest. Like the smothered fire of the volcano, it burns 
wth an intense though unseen heat, increasing in en- 
ergy, until at length some fortunate circumstance un- 
caps the cvater, calls forth the almightiness of its 
strength,and ic burns, abrilliant mountain torch—a bea- 
con-light which illuminates the world. Opposition is 
like fuel, and from the dark and dismal marsh of over- 
whel ning misf rtune it finds sustenance more nutritious 
—more congenial to its nature than fran the luscious 
fruits that flourish in the sunny gardens of prosperity. 
As the patriot warrior girds on the panoply of love of 
country—firm resolve—high and noble daring—and 
with undaunted spirit, resolves, like the youthful Spar- 
tan to return from the conflict, either awith his shield or 
upon it, so does Genius when armed with industrious 
application stride onward against the mighty phalanx 
of obstacles which the vicissitudes of life scatter in its 
way—levelling mountains, filling valleys, until the em- 
pire of mind acknowledges its l sovereignty. 

Parenta! authority has oftew the greatest obsta- 
clein the path of Genius, for from fis tribunal there is 
no appeal for youth, and Genius must either relinquish 
its course and subdue its ardor, or the ban of disobedi- 
ence to parental mandates rests upon it. Many a father 
of an enlightened inind has mourned over the disobedi- 
ence of a son whose days w respent in idle musings ; 
and his name has been registered upon the list of dun- 
ces, when, perhaps, at the same time, the latent fire 
of genius warmed his bosom, and his fervid soul was 
receiving rich dranghts of inspiration from the foun- 
tains of meditation. If we read the biography of self- 
taught men, especially the delinestions of their youth- 
ful character, we shall ofien view then arraying their 
infant strength against the arbitrary rules of family 
government, and with a success which unerring Gen- 
ius alone can obtain, they accomplish the object of their 
rebellion, and the wounds which disobedience has in- 
flicted upon the parent’s heart are healed by the magic 
power of applause. The father of Petrarch, whilst in 
a violent fit of anger burnt up the poetical brary of 
his boy, amid the agonizing shrieks and groans of the 
youth. Yethis genius was not crushed, for he tram- 
pled upon the dry study of the law (for whi-h his father 
designed him) and received the Roman laurel, as the 
greatest poet. Similar was the fate of Tasso. The 
uncle of Alfiero, the father of Italian poetry, for more 
than twenty years suppressed the poetical aspirations 
of this inspired bard, yet Genius male him a_ poet ere 
be knew how to write a verse, and wh-n once set free 
from bis kinsman’s thraldom his genius burst forth 
like an unsealed fountain, sparkling with the richest 
gems of Helicon. 

D'Israeli in his Essay on tho youth of Genius, thus 
beautifully describes the character of one of its votaries. 
“The boy of genius flies to some favorite baunt,to which 
his fancy has ofien given a name ; he populates bis sol- 
itude ; he takes all shapes in it, he finds all! places in it, 
he converses silently wiih all about him—he is a her- 
mit, alover,a hero, The fragrance and blush of the 
morning ; the still hush of the evening ; the mountain, 
the valley and the stream ; all nature opening to him, 
he sits brooding over his first dim images, in that train 
of thought we “call reverie, with a restlessness of de- 
light, for he is only tho being of sensation, and has 





not yet learned to think; then comes tliat tender- 
ness of spirit, that first skade of thought coloring ev- 
ery scene, and deepening every feeling 3 this tempera- 
mest has often been mistaken for melancholy.” 

The secret story is thus told by Anon :— 


‘Endowed with all that nature can bestow, 
The child of fancy oft in silence bends 
Over the mixt treisnres of his fervent breast 
With conscious pride. From tliem he oft resulves 
To frame he knows not what excellent things, 
And win he knows not what sublime reward 
Of praise and wonder’ — 

= = 





LiteRARY TrRIFLEs.—Those scraps of productive 
genius which are everywhere to be met with, in the 
form of anagrams, conundrums, e; ize ims, charades, 
echo verses. transpositions, et cetera., are generally look- 
ed upon by the mass of readers as almost involuntary 
and effortless productions, and are valued only in pro- 
portion to the admiration or risibiliry which they excite, 
while in fact an article of this character of two lines in 
length has cost the author immense mental labor anda 
month’s tine to produce it. Anagrams stand the high- 
est inthe scale of literary trifles, and there has been pe- 
riods when the serious attention of the literary world 
was drawn into such a channel. The influence of ana- 
grams on the character of individuals has often been re- 
corded by the curious chronicler. Lady Eleanor Da- 
vies, wife of the celebrated Sir John Davies, was an ex- 
centric woman of much literary knowledge, and from 
an anagratn which she formed of her own name she 
conceived herself a prophetess. lt was thus : 

Eleanor Davies. 
Reveal O Daniel ! 

But her notions of inspiration were soon dispelled by 
a ‘home thrust’ from an anagramist of her time, who 
transposed her name, and with it her prophetic powers, 
thus ; 

Dame Eleanor Davies. 

Never so mad a Ladie ! 
She was forever after silent upon the subject of prophe- 
sying. 

Daweat, a French wit, had such a felicity for compo- 
sing these trifles, that many illustrious personages sent 
their names to be anagramized by him ; and it is rela- 
ted of one Frenzetius, a Gereaan, that Le always com. 
posed an anagram upon thedeath of any person of em- 
inence, but such was the Libor when he shut himself up 
forthe performance, that the bo lily pains he endured 
were nearly equal to the dying pangs of those whom 
he honored. Cainden says, when speaking of the com- 

pesition of anagrams, “it is a whetstone_of patience to 
them that shall practice it. For some have been seen 
to bite their pens, scratch their heads, bend their brows, 
bite their lips, beat the board, tear the paper, when the 
names were fuir for somewhat, but caught nothing 
therein.” 

Taylor, the poet, who lived in thetime of Charles the 
Fir-t, gives the following line as reading backward and 
forwards the same :— 


“Lewd did I live—evil did I dwel.” 


and adds, ‘I will give any man five shillings for as ma- 
ny as he can make in Englisb.”’ 

Another singular trait of literary genius was at one 
time exhibited by the learned in the composition of echo- 
verses, which trait has occasionally shown itself in our 
own times. A specimen of this style of writing will be 
found on our poetry page, which was intended by the 
author asa specimen of the religion of the fanatics, ter - 
med Round-heads in the time of Charles the First, and 
which caused, by its keen satirical homer, no little ex- 
citement among that misguided rabble. Francis Cole, 
a student at Oxford, was the author. When the great 
labor which such apparently off-hand productions elicit, 
is known, more aggravating is the dishonorable, nay 
crimiu+l conduct of the pedantic plagiarist, who robs 
the author of his laurels, and fastens them upon his own 
brow. Their intrinsic value is but trifling, but when 
men’s ingenuity is severely taxed, let the laborer enjoy 
his reward and bis honor, whatever they may be 












Tue Zoptac.—This 
reached its eighth numt 
popularity and increasing e the proprietor af 
fers the following liberal pt ume. For the. beat oOo. 
riginal Tale founded on any” portion of the Ai of 
ourcountry $100; for the best olar. ; the 
the best method of advaneing the General 
the nation 2100; for the best Poem, wit 
asto subject, not to eo iain fess than one huade: 7 
$50. A committee of literary gone ned bint. 
the claims of each competitor. imunicati are 
to be sent, postage paid, by the first day of July next, 
when the second volume will be counmenced. 7 

We wish the work all the success its numerons mer- 
its can claim and’hope the enterprising proprietor may 
resp an abundant reward for labor so praise-worthily 
bestowed, 












To CorrkgEsPonDENTs.—We promised extracts 
from “Ellinor”? in this mumber but its merits will ware 
rant its publication entire, and we shall give it in oar 
next number. The author will please accept our thanks, 
“Otho’s” reply to Home Mires” savors of old bachelor- 
ship. He should change his name and call it Benedict, 
for be itrememeimbered bis illustrious namesake was” 
rencwned for his conjugal hippiness, We are inclined 
to believe that the “Bast day of Winter’ by “Hyde 
Park’ should be credited to a daughter of the “sacred 
Nine.” Such productions are always welcome, We 
again welcome “Mrs. W.S.” and “Eipsilon” to our col- 
umns, and hope they willcontinne their favors. We 
trust every cultivated mind will respond in unison to the 
excellent sentiment contaited in the Tale on- our first 
page. Will this author favor us often? “A. S, Cy” 
and ‘‘B,” have our thanks. 





“Hersert WENDALL ; a Tule of the Revolution ;” 
is the title of a new work just issned from the press of 
the Harpers. We have not-yet perused the work but 
hear it highly spoken of. The author is a citizen of 
Newark, N. J., but at pr unknown, 





Leiters Received. 


From James Mabbett. esq. Mabbettsville; James Peters, 
esq. Beekman ; Mr. Peter H.Foster, Newburgh; Mrs. Maria 
Valentine, Newark, N.J.; Mr. James Young, Matteawan. 





Summary of passing Events. 


Hiram Schuyler recently conveyed to State Prison from this 
county was found dead in his cell a few days since. - 


The history of New-York. by Washington Irving, has been 
adopted as No.55 of the Family Library in the Enghsh series, 
and is embellished with designs by Cruikshank. 


How are the mighty fallen !—Napoleon’s sitting room at 
Longwood, St. Helena, is now astable—the house a beer shop 
—the garden beneath his window a sheep fold! 


Lord Mulgrave, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, has pre- 
sented a richly cased gold snuff-box to Mr. Tyrone Power,the 
comedian asa token of his reg ard. 

MARRIED, 


By Geo. Hoofcut, Esq. on the 24th Feb. Mr. Ertsua Pot- 

TER to Miss Lovice a ll of Dover. 
On the Ist inst. by the Rev. 8. D. Purguson,Mr. James H. 
Hazakp, 











Darrow.tormerly of this village to ate DAMARIS 
daughter of Capt. Zheres ploness, of 

In Amenia, on the 1 Rev. ah aw pote. Rev. 
Sanprorp WasnHeuRrn, wal = vy nual Conference, to 
Miss Satty Ann, daughter of Mr. Lt lngraham of A 


menia. 
On Thursday the 25th ult by Samuel Allen, Davi 
SHEROw, to Miss Mary F. W sitawe, alot P ~ Valley. 
On the 23th of Februar y Philetus 5 
WALTER SHERRive, of we, to Miss Amy Fow er, of 
non a 
On the 17th ult, by the Rev. Mr. Weston, a yee tiew- 
KIRK, to Miss CAROLINE TOWNSEND, both of Wanrang: 
In this town on Monday evening oe by the Rev. M 
ton, Mr Sy_tvestTerR Tuntson to M ae Bumce Roserts. 
On the 28th Feb. by the Rev. Willl fond. Eyer, Mr. Abas 
CooxkineuaM, to Miss Susan Re1venBera, of 


DIED, 


In Beekman, on Thursday, 3d inst. after a short Mines 
Wituam Epwrty, infant son of Cornelius, and Sabrina R 
Wiltsie. aged 1} year and 3 mont 

At Quaker Hill, onthe 18th February, after a ehort and se- 
vere illness, GEoraE Bracn, son of Marinus Pierce, of this 
village, aged 11 years Fmonths. 

In Dov r, en the 11th February, Mrs. “EsTHer Ann Free- 
pak widow of the late Wm. C. n, in 40th year of 

erage 

In this town on the 26th December, Minvey, daughter of 

age. 


Joseph and Nancy Morgan, ia the 18th yearof 


were 
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the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
The Last Day of Winter. 

Now Winter, old Wiater is passing by, 
A cold hearted wréich is lie, 

And he lifis his eal fn « hoary sky, 
With becoining majesty. 

And he wraps around him his mantle so white 
‘And thick, of the down of Heaven ; 

Hark! he says “I will bid you farewell to night, 
And hope I may be forgiven, 

if I drag my train too slowly past, 
On my way tothe regions of heat, 

Or raise my trumpet and give you a blast, 
To commemorate my retreat. 

For a faithful friend have I been to you all, 
During this my wintry reign ; A 

Nor a moment have raised my snowy pall 
From mountain, hill or plain. 


Tis true [ have hugged you with icy arms, 
And kissed you with lips of frost, 


~ But you know that mine are no melting charms, 


And my kisses you have felt to your cost. 


‘But alas I am bidding a lingering adieu, 
Though my rival approaches neat, 

So long has been my abode with you, 
That the parting is rather severe. 


In sorrow I?ll scatter a few icy tears 

Tike pearls in the moon’s pale ray ; 
Pil tap at your window before I go, 
Pil leave for your feet my soft garment of snow, 
For the sake of old friendship I'll polish it so, 
That each tree and twig admiring shall glow, 
And your foot-fall like music, shall sound from below, 

As Isilently pass away. Hype Park, 

2 TS 
For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 


MUSIC. 


There’s a cadence, soft, soothing, and shrill, 
In the voice of the low waterfall ; 
There is melody deep, in the rill, 
That flows with its canorous call. 


There’s a troubling and torpescent trill, 
In the far-off and forest night-wind, 
Itmurmurs so slow o’er the hill, 
As if leaving its carols behind. 


There’s a cong in the still summer eve, 
When the twilight’s soft shadows appear ; 
There’s a music you scarce can conceive, 
In the whispering Fall of the year, 


The lute, and its minstrel seem glad, 

As their tones in sweet symphony flow, 
And in estacy charmed is the lad 

Who will listen that music to know. 


There’s a lay in the quiescent grove, 
The warblers melodiously tune, 

They chant as the subjects of love, 
On the flowers, they fiy from, so soon ! 


But a maiden had knelt in a bower, 
Where none but her feet ever trod, 

She sang, and she worshipped an hour, 
At the shrine of her Maker, and God. 


I listened, I lingered; and loved 
The music and melody there: 
So soft, and so sweet, that it moved 
My loth heart, to join in her prayer. 


What was music, I fancied save this ; 

Such songs and such sentiments poured 
‘Frow lips, that seemed songsters of bliss, 

‘From a soul that to happiness soared. 

EPsiLon. 
‘SEI AR> woe 

As the. rich iris on a summer cloud 

Fades when bright Phebus nears the western wave, 
So splendid Beauty arrogant and proud, 

Fades from the sight as we approach the grave 















- POUGHKEEPSIE CASKET. 
' _ ~ For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
ASDRUBAL’S WIFE. 

BY MRS. W. s- 


The soft glow of moonlight played over the walls 
Of Carthage -and light were the hearts in its halls ; 
The banner of peace gently waved in the breeze, 
That wafted sweet balm from the odorous trees. 


Lo! the victor approaches !—the war-note is high! 
The banners are waving aloft on the sky ; 

And the blood of its own stains the threshold of home, 
For vengeance is wreaked neath the palaces dome. 


The slaughtered are countless—they cumber the path 
Of the victor who strides in his ocean of wrath; 
And dastards for mercy are spending their breath, 
While others can only be conquered by death. 


Yon tower holds those spirits who dauntless will die— 
In dange? fond love draws but closer its tie ; 

Not the mother, or sire, or prattlers feel harm, 

E’en in death while the glow of affection is warm. 


One matron looked down from the turret’s proud height, 
While the conq’ror came onward in victory bright; 

And she sees her own lord bow the knee of a slave, 
Whom she deemed had triumphantly died with the brave ! 


Then forth she comes, stately in purple and gold, 
Her children around her, — her gestures are bold! 
**Proud Roman, not thine—is the curse of my song ; 
Tis his who his wife and his children can wrong.” 


“Go traitor,”’ she cried, ‘‘grace a conqueror’s car, 

But thou shalt not betray us—thy treason I’ll mar,” 

Then high waves a dagger—one moment—then sank 

In the breast of her babes—and her own life blood drank. 


Bright eddies of flame arenow mounting on high— 
They tower o’er the temple and burnish the sky! 

Then she sunk in its folds—e’en her glory is death? 
The wind but o’er ruins—vext hour spent its breath. 





For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
TO HOMO MIRUS,. 


Why should you, Homo Mirus, ask 

Me to assume a garb and mask, 
And act a part 

That is not natural? Think ye 

That worldly throngs and revelry 
Can cheer this heart? 


Time was when I was happy ; yea 
Merry as a bird at dawn of day, 
In Summer time ; 
The world was pleasant, joys were rife, 
And my young, boyish, youthful life. 
Was all sunshine. 


But now how chan red! I’ve joined the crowd 
Of hundreds, and have often bowed 

At beauty’s shrine ; 
But mingling with the moving mass, 


Or bowing to a pretty lass, 
‘Is mere moonshine.’ 


The festive hall where mirth lights up 
The heart, and pleasure’s sparkling cup, 
Have lost their spell— 
Friendship’s blest bands are torn apart, 
And in the recess of my heart 
Dark shadows dwell. 


I haveno WIFE my ills to share, 
No little one that needs my care— 
thate their cry ; 
And then instead of hymen’s altar, 
I think I should prefer the halter 
By hal§—*‘good by.” 
STE I 
Roman Hymn of Liberty. 


BY E. L. BULWER. 


OTHO. 


Let the mountains exult around! 

On her seven hill’ d throne renown'd, 

Once more old Rome is crowned— 
Jubilate ! 

Sing out, oh vale and wave ! 

Look out from each laurelled grave, 

Bright dust of the deathless brave ! 
Jubilate ! 

Pale vision, what art thou? Lo, 

From Time's dark deeps, 











A shadowy form—as a giant ghost— 
It stands in the midst of the armed host ! 


The dead man’s shroud on its awful limbs ; Pi 
And the gloom of its presence the daylight dims : ug 
And the trembling world looks on aghast— j 
All hail to the Sou, os THE Micuty Past! 2 
Hail! all hail! — 


As we speak—as we hollow! it moves, it breathes, 
From its clouded crest bad the laurel wreaths— 
As the sun that leaps up from the arms of night, 


The shadow takes shape and the gloom takes light : 
Hail ! all hail! 


Tue Sou._or rue Past, again, 
To its ancient home, 
_In the hearts of Rome, 

Hath come to resume its reign! 
Oh Fame! with a prophet’s voice, ‘ 
Bid the ends of the earth rejoice! 

Wherever the proud are strong, 
And right is oppressed by wrong— 
Wherever the days dim shine 
Through the cell where the captives pine— 
Go forth, with a trumpet’s sound ! 
And tell to the nations round— 
On the bills which the betoes trod— 
In the shrines of ihe saints of God— 
In the Ceasar’s hall, and the martyrs’ prison = 
That the slumber is broke and the sleeper arisen { 
That the reign of the Goth and the Vandal is o’er ; 
The Earth feels the tread of the Roman once more. 
2 
THE ECHO. 
Now Echo, on what’s religion grounded ? 
. Round-head t 
Whose its professors most considerable ? 
Rabble ! 
How do these prove themselves to be the godly t 
4 a Oddly ! 
But they in life are known to be most holy. 
O lie! 
Who are these preachers, men or women-¢ommon 7 
Common! 
Come they from any universitie? 
Citie! 
Do they not learning from their doctrine sever? 
Ever! “i 
' Yet they pretend that they do edifie; 
O fie! * 
What do you call it then, to fructify % 
Ay. 
What Church have they, and what pulpits ? 
Pitts! 
But nowin chambers the Conventicle; 
Tickle! ’ 
The godly sisters shrewdly are belied. 
Belied ! 
The godly number then will soon transcend.- 
End ! 
As for the temples they with zeal embrace them. 
Raze them! 
What do they make of bishop’s hierarchy ? 
Archie! 
Are crosses, images, ornaments their scandall ? 
Allr 
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Nor will they leave us many ceremonies, 
Monies ! 
Must even religion down for satisfaction. 
Faction. 
How stand they affected to the government civil ? 
Evil! 
But to the king they say they are most loyal. 
Lye all. 
Then God keep King and State from these same men. 
Amen! 
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Is published every other SATURDAY, at the Office of the 
PovenkeEPsiz TeLecrapn, Main-Street, at ONE DOLLAR 
er annum, payable in advance. No subscriptions received 
or a less term than one year. All Letters ed to the 
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Like a wind it sweeps, 
Like a wind, when the tempests blow 
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The CASKET will be devoted to Latekavute. Scrence 
and the Arts; HisToricaL and BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES | 
|Morat and Humorous Tates; Essays, POETRY, and 
| MIscELLANzovs READING. | 

ef" Any person who will remit us Five Douvars, shall re- 
ceive six copies. 
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